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History  has  shown  that  War  is  an  enduring  human  condition.  As  long  as  man  has 
interests  that  he  is  willing  to  contest  there  will  be  battles  for  nations  to  fight.  Alliances, 
treaties,  and  coalitions  have  been  a  fundamental  element  of  warfare  throughout 
recorded  time.  It  is  a  rare  case  where  a  state  is  able  to  wage  war  in  isolation  for  any 
protracted  period  of  time.  This  calls  for  nations  to  craft  alliances  in  order  to  pursue  their 
national  interests  to  the  full.  The  ability  of  the  strategic  leader  to  craft  and  sustain 
coalitions  is  a  fundamental  skill  that  needs  to  be  understood  by  all  members  of  any 
coalition  in  the  modern  age.  While  current  US  doctrine  allows  for  allies  in  battle  it  does 
not  create  the  space  at  the  strategic  level  that  might  allow  coalition  synergies  to  be 
developed  to  the  full.  The  challenge  of  the  contemporary  US  strategic  leader  is  to  fully 
grasp  this  issue  in  such  a  manner  that  will  allow  the  coalition  to  truly  gain  the  exalted 
goal  of  unity  of  effort. 
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I  was  determined  from  the  first  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  this  a  truly 
Allied  force,  with  real  unity  of  command  and  centralization  of 
administrative  responsibility.  Alliances  in  the  past  have  done  no  more  than 
name  a  common  foe  and  “unity  of  command”  has  been  a  pious  aspiration 
thinly  disguising  the  national  prejudices,  ambition  and  recriminations  of 
high  ranking  officers,  unwilling  to  subordinate  themselves  or  their  forces  to 
a  commander  of  different  nationality  or  service. 

— General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


Later  in  his  life  General  Eisenhower  reflected  on  the  nature  of  the  multinational 
coalition  that  he  led  into  Fortress  Europe  in  1944.  It  was  a  determined  alliance  swiftly 
drawn  together,  clear  in  its  strategic  objectives  but  still  untrusting  of  each  other  in  many 
essential  ways.1  As  a  multinational  coalition  the  Allied  Forces  possessed  a  clear  desire 
to  create  strategic  effect  against  Nazi  Germany.  General  Eisenhower  as  the  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  understood  that  crucial  to  mission  success  was  his  ability  to  craft 
and  sustain  a  collation.  By  mid  1944  much  of  the  world  had  grown  weary  of  war  and  yet 
both  Nazi  Germany  and  the  Japanese  Empire  remained  as  unconquered  enemies.  Up 
to  this  point  many  countries  other  than  the  US  had  already  committed  significant 
amounts  of  blood  and  treasure.  Failure  would  not  be  an  option  for  the  coalition. 

The  role  of  Supreme  Allied  Commander  was  a  unique  one  for  an  American 
General  in  1944.  Leading  such  a  substantial  and  complex  multinational  coalition  was 
not  something  that  senior  US  military  leaders  had  any  depth  of  experience  on  which  to 
draw.  Like  any  coalition  operation  the  task  in  front  of  them  would  not  be  simple.  There 
were  time  constraints,  resource  constraints,  and  no  shortage  of  political  disputes.  On 
the  positive  side  the  strategic  objectives  were  clear  and  aligned,  the  enemy  was  easily 
identified,  and  the  rules  of  the  game  appeared  to  be  clear  if  not  direct  for  those  who 


were  at  the  operational  and  tactical  levels.  To  be  effective  the  coalition  needed  a  US 
military  leader  who  understood  all  of  this  and  more. 

Any  student  of  history  knows  that  both  ancient  and  modern  history  has  been 
intertwined  with  armed  conflict,  unbridled  aggression,  and  martial  intent.  The 
fundamental  truth  remains  that  humans  have  interests  they  have  been  and  are  still 
willing  to  kill  for.  This  is  an  enduring  truth  not  only  at  the  individual  but  also  at  the  state 
level.  In  this  respect  we  are  not  unlike  primates  who  will  fight  over  territory  sometimes  to 
the  death  if  pushed  or  an  opportunity  exists.  Such  concepts  as  fear,  honor,  and  interest 
as  related  to  us  by  Thucydides  remain  as  relevant  today  as  they  were  in  the  ancient 
world  when  seeking  to  understand  why  wars  are  fought.2 

History  has  revealed  that  alliances,  treaties,  and  coalitions  have  been  a 
fundamental  element  of  warfare  throughout  recorded  time.3  While  the  complexity  of 
modern  conflict  may  well  have  brought  additional  burdens  to  the  leaders  of  modern 
coalitions,  there  are  some  essential  elements  that  remain  eternal  to  the  nature  of 
coalition  warfare.  The  ability  of  drawing  allies  into  the  fight  and  making  them  effective  in 
accordance  with  lines  of  operations  remains  crucial  for  the  modern  strategic  leader  and 
planner.  Currently  the  US  sits  as  the  only  dominate  super  power  on  the  international 
stage.  It  is  difficult  to  consider  a  national  security  event  where  the  US  would  act  in 
isolation  in  any  significant  or  enduring  manner.  Developing  a  profound  understanding  of 
coalition  warfare  by  those  senior  US  leaders  that  will  command  the  grand  alliances  and 
coalitions  of  the  future  will  greatly  assist  future  US  foreign  policy  objectives. 

Historical  Context 

From  antiquity,  history  is  replete  with  examples  of  effective  coalitions  that  have 
been  crafted  by  skillful  statesmen  in  support  of  national  interests.  Thucydides’  writings 
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from  the  Peloponnesian  Wars  illustrate  how  the  key  leaders  manipulated  the  strategic 
issues  of  the  day  in  order  to  create  strategic  effect.4  The  many  years  of  war  between 
Athens  and  Sparta  are  well  recorded  and  show  clearly  that  while  both  nations  had 
strengths  they  also  had  weaknesses.  Each  nation  used  alliances  and  treaties  as  tools  of 
foreign  policy  in  support  of  national  interests  to  build  on  strengths  and  mitigate 
weakness.  It  is  worth  noting  that  initially  both  Sparta  and  Athens  had  very  different 
views  as  to  how  to  gain  benefit  from  their  allies.5  Sparta  merely  established  oligarchies 
amongst  her  allies  whereas  Athens  chose  to  seek  contributions  in  the  form  of  monies. 
Naturally  these  were  approaches  that  suited  each  state  at  the  time.  As  the  wars 
progressed  greater  reliance  was  placed  on  the  importance  of  treaties  and  relationships 
with  others  in  the  region. 

Seeking,  crafting,  and  sustaining  alliances  is  not  something  new  when 
considering  US  foreign  policy.  The  nation  was  forged  in  a  war  for  independence  against 
a  strong  nation.  The  success  of  that  war  rested  on  an  alliance  with  France,  at  that  time 
a  world  power.  The  strategic  leaders  of  the  day  saw  such  an  alliance  as  the  only 
realistic  option  to  gain  the  goal  of  nationhood  status.  The  War  of  Independence  was  not 
to  be  America’s  last  war;  the  value  of  coalitions  was  not  lost  of  future  generations.  In 
1861  the  first  shots  were  fired  in  what  was  to  be  known  as  the  American  Civil  War. 
Throughout  this  war  the  Confederate  States  attempted  to  establish  alliances  with  both 
Britain  and  France  in  an  endeavor  to  assist  their  cause.  Although  ultimately  the 
Confederate  States  were  to  be  unsuccessful,  the  understanding  of  engaging  with  allies 
and  partners  on  a  global  scale  had  been  accepted  as  an  effective  tool  for  US  foreign 
policy. 
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The  global  conflict  of  WW  I  saw  the  US  join  the  struggle  in  the  later  years  of  the 
war,  throwing  the  full  weight  of  its  national  power  into  the  fight  in  1917.  At  this  stage  the 
US  was  still  emerging  as  a  strategic  actor  on  the  world  stage.  It  had  yet  to  take  the  lead 
in  a  multinational  conflict.  Key  to  the  success  of  the  US  military  effort  in  WW  I  can  be 
found  on  the  battlefields  of  the  Western  Front.  It  was  here  under  the  leadership  of 
General  John  J.  Pershing  that  US  military  forces  came  of  age  on  the  international  stage. 
General  Pershing  maintained  a  strong  desire  to  keep  US  troops  as  a  US  entity.  The 
leaders  of  the  WW  I  collation  had  other  plans.  They  sought  the  piecemeal  commitment 
of  US  forces  on  to  the  battlefield  in  support  of  the  British  and  French  Armies.  While  that 
might  have  been  in  the  best  interests  of  Britain  and  France,  it  was  not  in  the  interests  of 
the  US.  Pershing  succeeded  in  his  aim  and  the  US  learnt  a  valuable  strategic  lesson  as 
a  relatively  new  and  junior  coalition  partner.6 

In  just  over  20  years  after  the  “War  to  end  all  Wars”  the  world  was  again  engulfed 
in  global  conflict.  Once  more  alliances  on  a  global  scale  were  formed  to  fight  another 
World  War.  The  so  called  “Grand  Alliance”  of  WW  II  was  most  effective  in  bringing 
about  the  demise  of  both  the  Nazi  State  and  the  Japanese  Empire.  While  the  US  joined 
the  alliance  as  a  formal  military  partner  only  after  two  years  of  the  war  against  Germany, 
it  contributed  heavily  with  economic  and  diplomatic  effort  from  the  earliest  months  of  the 
war.  Following  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  in  December  1941  the  full  weight  of 
the  US  elements  of  national  power  was  gradually  brought  to  bear  against  both  enemies. 
Once  committed  to  war  as  an  open  and  full  partner,  the  US  began  to  assume  a  stronger 
leadership  role  in  the  multinational  coalition.  By  committing  so  much  effort  to  the  war  the 
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US  was  assured  a  strategic  position  at  the  table.  This  expanded  role  also  brought  with  it 
the  heavy  burden  of  coalition  leadership. 

While  many  nations  took  part  in  the  allied  campaigns  of  WW  II,  the  reality  of  the 
political  environment  meant  that  the  UK  and  US  made  the  strategic  decisions  in  many 
respects.  It  was  through  the  experiences  of  WW  II  that  the  US  began  to  realize  and 
assume  the  strategic  leadership  role  that  it  would  carry  forward  for  the  rest  of  the  20th 
and  into  the  21st  century.  The  US  emerged  from  WW  II  as  one  of  the  big  five  nations 
who  would  shape  the  new  world  order  in  accordance  with  their  views. 7  As  a  new  global 
leader  and  a  victor  of  the  war,  the  US  found  itself  in  a  strategic  position  of  global  military 
dominance  that  it  still  enjoys  to  this  day.  In  this  position  it  could  afford  to  be  less 
accepting  or  understanding  of  allied  effort  than  perhaps  it  needed  to  be  in  the  past.  As  a 
national  power  it  had  come  of  age. 

The  Korean  War  of  the  early  1950s  offers  a  good  insight  of  what  might  be 
accomplished  with  a  wider  and  more  diverse  selection  of  allies  if  the  willing  can  be 
corralled  and  guided  in  times  of  need.  The  war  might  not  have  concluded  in  the  desired 
strategic  end  state  for  the  US,  but  the  allied  coalition  of  the  war  offered  some  significant 
lessons  for  the  future.8  While  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  it  was  very  much  a  US  - 
South  Korea  alliance,  in  short  order  the  UN  coalition  grew  to  17  countries.9 

On  25  June  1950,  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  unanimously  condemned 
the  North  Korean  invasion  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  with  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Resolution  82.  Two  days  later  the  US  President  ordered  US  military  forces  to 
assist  the  South  Korean  Government.  This  was  the  starting  point  for  US  direct  military 
action  in  support  of  the  South  Korean  allies.  During  the  relatively  short  three  year  period 
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of  combat  operations  the  US  successfully  led  a  multinational  UN  mandated  mission. 

The  Korean  War  offered  the  US  an  opportunity  to  once  more  exercise  global  leadership 
building  on  recent  experiences  gained  during  WW  II. 

As  the  leader  of  a  diverse  multinational  campaign,  the  US  had  to  consider  and 
apply  allied  effect  from  a  much  wider  range  of  partners  than  it  had  recently  experienced 
in  WW  II.  Some  allied  contingents  were  as  small  as  the  44-strong  unit  from  Luxembourg 
while  other  were  as  strong  as  the  63  000  British  contingent  or  the  590  91 1  strong  South 
Korea  Force.  Leading  the  coalition  became  a  demanding  task.  While  Commonwealth 
Force  elements  appeared  to  fit  nicely  together  to  the  Americans,  internally  this  was  not 
the  case.10  There  was  still  much  to  consider  in  order  to  reduce  the  friction  between 
nations.  This  was  true  even  for  many  of  the  Allies  who  had  shared  recent  combat 
experiences,  similar  cultures,  doctrine,  equipment,  and  even  strategic  goals.  The  lesson 
of  this  war  for  the  US  was  one  of  understanding  how  to  work  with  allies  before  the 
coalition  was  formed.11  Of  course  maintaining  similar  if  not  shared  capabilities,  doctrine, 
and  personally  knowing  the  key  individuals  who  fought  with  the  US  would  have  added 
great  value  as  the  war  was  being  conducted.  Disappointingly  these  lessons  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  absorbed  into  the  US  military  understanding  since  1953,  despite 
being  documented. 

The  2010  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  Report  states  that  “sustaining  existing 
alliances  and  creating  new  partnerships  are  central  elements  of  U.S.  security  strategy.” 
This  and  other  key  documents  do  not  state  that  the  US  will  or  must  lead  the  coalitions.12 
Multinational  operations  in  East  Timor  in  1999/2000  offer  an  insight  in  this  respect.13  In 
September  1999,  under  UN  Security  Council  resolution  1264,  an  Australian  led  regional 
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intervention  force  deployed  to  the  island  now  known  as  Timor  Leste.  In  support  of  the 
intervention  force  the  US  deployed  forces  that  provided  limited  yet  unique  capabilities 
that  greatly  assisted  the  mission.  In  this  case  the  US  did  not  lead  in  the  traditional  or 
doctrinal  approach  familiar  to  contemporary  US  strategic  planners. 

While  US  national  interests  in  the  region  might  not  have  been  significant,  the 
potential  destabilizing  effect  in  Indonesia  and  the  wider  region  were  without  doubt  of 
concern  for  the  US.  At  the  strategic  level  the  US  needed  to  tread  softly  if  Timor  Leste 
was  to  emerge  as  the  world’s  youngest  nation  from  under  the  heel  of  25  years  of 
Indonesian  occupation.  In  this  situation  the  US  political  leaders  chose  to  allow  a  strong 
and  well  established  regional  player,  Australia,  lead  a  multinational  regional  coalition 
until  such  time  as  a  UN  force  could  be  made  available.  This  option  allowed  for  a  more 
acceptable  and  effective  regional  force  to  be  applied  to  the  problem  at  all  levels  in  a  less 
direct  manner  than  might  otherwise  have  been  prosecuted  under  a  US  lead. 

In  selecting  this  path  the  US  did  not  incur  the  political  and  resource  demands  that 
are  traditionally  associated  with  being  the  lead  nation.  In  addition  the  US  was  able  to 
avoid  the  deployment  of  any  ground  combat  forces  which  was  a  clear  national  interest 
at  that  time.  This  course  of  action  allowed  the  US  to  provide  a  positive  regional 
engagement  in  a  measured  manner.  At  the  same  time  it  allowed  the  US  to  retain  further 
engagement  options  should  the  situation  escalate.  Such  a  strategy  provides  an 
interesting  insight  into  a  potential  template  for  future  US  foreign  policy  in  those  areas 
where  the  US  national  interests  maybe  less  clear. 

Since  late  2001  the  world  has  been  consumed  by  what  the  US  has  labeled  as  the 
Global  War  on  Terror.  What  was  clear  to  many  before  the  dust  settled  in  New  York  was 
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that  there  would  be  a  requirement  for  an  effective  global  coalition  to  prosecute  a  war 
across  a  range  of  environments  and  over  a  protracted  period  of  time.  It  would  not  be  a 
short  war.  While  the  physical  strike  at  that  time  was  on  US  soil,  many  like  minded 
countries  also  felt  the  effects  of  the  attack  that  has  become  known  as  9/1 1 .  These 
countries  came  willingly  and  quickly  to  the  call  to  arms,  forming  the  central  core  of  the 
coalition  that  still  prosecutes  the  Global  War  on  Terror. 

Coalition  operations  in  Afghanistan  currently  sit  as  the  centre  piece  on  the 
strategic  chessboard  of  many  countries  in  respect  to  the  Global  War  on  Terror.  The 
coalition  in  Afghanistan  offers  a  wonderful  insight  into  what  could  be  possible,  and  sadly 
what  is  not.  Over  the  nearly  10  years  that  the  military  coalition  has  been  in  country,  the 
size  and  scope  of  the  troop  contributing  nations  has  changed  greatly.  In  the  early  days 
there  were  only  a  few  nations  with  boots  on  the  ground.  Today  there  are  some  48 
countries  with  a  wide  range  of  non-traditional  allies  deploying  troops  and  capabilities  in 
support  of  Operation  Enduring  Freedom.14  Unsurprisingly,  nations  will  participate  in 
pursuit  of  their  own  national  interests  and  not  necessarily  in  the  interest  of  the  US, 
perhaps  a  consideration  that  can  be  lost  on  US  planners. 

Afghanistan  remains  an  extraordinarily  complex  affair.  It  is  not  Fortress  Europe  of 
the  1940s,  nor  is  it  Korea  of  the  early  1950s,  or  East  Timor  in  1999.  To  compare  it  as  a 
similar  strategic  problem  to  these  or  other  environments  would  be  to  oversimplify  the 
issue  inappropriately.  The  operational  environment  of  Afghanistan  offers  nothing  but 
extremes.  The  demanding  physical  environment,  the  diverse  cultural  mix,  and  the 
range  of  national  interests  that  have  drawn  the  coalition  together  only  serve  to  intensify 
what  Clausewitz  would  call  friction.15  This  provides  the  strategic  planner  in  HQ  ISAF, 
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Central  Command,  and  Washington  with  additional  burdens  when  attempting  to  craft  a 
national  strategy.16  No  matter  how  sound  the  strategy  might  be,  without  an  effective 
coalition  to  fight  the  campaign,  the  military  tools  will  only  strike  bluntly  against  the 
problem.  The  enemy  in  such  operations  will  seek  those  weaknesses  that  can  be 
exposed  and  exploited  in  order  to  defeat  the  coalition  at  every  step.  The  ISAF  coalition 
has  the  potential  to  be  the  preeminent  coalition  that  the  modern  world  has  known. 

Sadly,  after  nearly  a  decade  of  effort,  there  is  still  a  daily  struggle  to  gain  the  synergies 
that  an  effective  coalition  should  be  able  to  generate. 

The  alliance  in  Afghanistan  has  to  interact  with  much  wider  and  more  complex 
military,  social,  and  humanitarian  issues  than  has  been  the  norm  in  the  past  for  military 
operations.  These  nontraditional  responsibilities  have  been  drawn  down  to  an  even 
lower  level  than  previously  experienced.  Gone  are  the  days  when  the  military 
commander  or  planner  can  be  simply  the  expert  military  man  focused  on  military 
objectives.  He  or  she  needs  to  be  just  as  comfortable  when  considering  the  other 
elements  of  national  power  as  they  are  in  their  own  command  post,  applying  the  military 
tools  against  an  enemy  target.  The  modern  military  commander  and  planner  must  be 
adept  in  engaging  allied  nations  at  political  and  military  levels  if  unity  of  effort  is  to  be 
achieved.  This  becomes  more  critical  for  those  allied  nations  that  might  not  have  the 
clear  separation  between  the  political  and  the  military  arms  of  government  as  found  in 
the  US.  In  order  to  create  synergies  from  a  coalition  the  US  needs  to  better  understand 
what  make  a  coalitions  function  at  every  level. 

Elements  of  an  Effective  Coalition 

Just  as  good  ingredients  will  make  a  good  meal,  there  is  much  to  ponder  in 
preparation  to  ensure  that  a  coalition  is  effective.  The  key  ingredients  of  a  successful 
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coalition  are  effective  leadership,  cultural  understanding,  understanding  of  national 
capabilities,  understanding  of  national  interests,  a  level  of  trust  and  familiarity  across  the 
force,  and  an  agreed,  accepted  and  understood  strategy.  Not  surprisingly  none  of  this  is 
easily  achieved  in  the  real  world.  Nor  can  success  be  achieved  in  short  order  without  a 
significant  level  of  mutual  “give  and  take”  across  the  coalition.  This  approach  generally 
does  not  sit  well  with  many  in  the  military  uniformed  world  who  thirst  for  clarity  and 
direct  action  against  an  identified  enemy. 

General  Eisenhower  clearly  understood  that  it  was  leadership  that  provided  the 
fundamental  glue  that  builds  and  binds  a  coalition.  In  a  more  contemporary  coalition 
operation,  General  Wesley  Clarke  also  shared  the  same  understanding  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  strength  of  a  coalition  through  leadership  during  operations  in 
Kosovo.17  This  concept  is  often  reflected  when  the  will  of  the  coalition  is  selected  as  the 
friendly  centre  of  gravity.  Gaining  unity  of  effort  then  becomes  a  very  demanding  task 
for  the  leader  of  a  coalition  who  will  have  so  many  other  demanding  issues  to  draw  him 
or  her  in  other  directions.  As  with  all  such  undertakings  the  selection  of  the  right  leader 
cannot  be  understated  as  it  is  crucial  to  success.  No  longer  can  the  best  tactical  leader 
be  selected  simply  because  he  or  she  was  impressive  in  the  tactical  environment;  the 
risks  are  greater,  the  goals  are  greater,  and  the  battle  is  infinitely  more  subtle  and 
intricate  in  its  conduct.  At  the  strategic  and  political  level  when  planning  for  coalition 
warfare  a  nation’s  leaders  should  seek  a  military  leader  that  can  best  navigate  coalitions 
through  the  complex  environments  of  the  future.  This  may  require  some  adjustments  to 
the  current  professional  development  and  selection  process  for  senior  military  leaders. 
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Not  surprisingly  the  current  generation  of  senior  US  military  leaders  are  a  product 
of  their  professional  training  and  experiences.  In  the  main,  their  formative  professional 
education  was  focused  on  the  requirements  of  the  Cold  War.  The  professional 
milestones  through  which  all  passed  in  order  to  attain  high  office  may  not  have  best 
prepared  them  for  the  current  or  future  battle.  Many  of  these  experiences  were  ones 
that  valued  skills  that  may  hold  less  relevance  today  than  they  did  yesterday.  While 
many  serving  officers  have  a  range  of  operational  experiences  on  which  to  draw,  they 
are  often  limited  in  coalition  experiences  outside  of  the  US  military  umbrella.  This  is 
more  sharply  defined  for  those  individuals  who  have  not  had  to  physically  rub  shoulders 
with  a  foreign  force  in  the  field  on  a  daily  basis.  In  this  respect  these  officers  are 
disappointingly  unprepared  for  the  strategic  roles  in  which  they  may  be  employed  from  a 
coalition  point  of  view. 

The  mainstream  US  military  mind  is  shaped  for  combat.  It  is  trained  to  be  direct, 
detached,  dispassionate,  and  inculcated  with  a  strong  sense  of  US  honor,  pride,  and 
“right.”  The  indirect  approach  that  is  often  best  suited  to  the  building  of  coalitions  is  not 
something  that  the  US  military  mind  finds  comforting.  This  appears  to  be  understood  at 
some  levels  with  a  growing  strategic  desire  to  accept  a  level  of  “Mission  Command” 
across  the  US  Army  of  the  future.18  Accepting  a  change  in  culture  is  not  a  simple 
process.  The  US  military  culture  is  greatly  shaped  by  the  wider  US  society.  As  in  any 
society  individual  and  collective  views  are  developed  from  a  young  age.  This  brings 
additional  cultural  barriers  and  norms  which  take  time  to  unwind  once  in  the  coalition 
environment. 
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Understanding,  accepting,  and  allowing  for  cultural  differences  is  vital  to  gaining 
unity  of  effort  from  coalition  partners.  The  more  diverse  the  partners  are  from  the  US 
norm,  the  greater  the  need  for  this  requirement.  This  can  be  just  as  applicable  across  a 
multinational  force  as  it  is  inside  any  of  the  larger  elements  of  the  force.  All  large 
organizations  will  have  cultural  barriers  within  the  sub-tribes  of  the  organization.  Gaining 
deeper  cultural  understanding  is  much  more  difficult  to  achieve  than  simply  learning  a 
new  language.  It  requires  one  to  put  aside  individual  beliefs  and  reach  out.  A  conscious 
step  away  from  the  comforts  and  norms  of  home  into  another  man’s  shoes  is  demanded 
in  order  to  allow  individuals  to  appreciate  the  issues.  This  step  cannot  be  achieved 
overnight.  It  is  part  of  a  long  and  deliberate  professional  development  journey. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said  that  the  UK  and  the  US  are  two  countries  separated 
by  a  common  language.  If  this  is  true  for  two  such  intimate  and  outwardly  similar  allies, 
how  much  wider  then  is  the  cultural  gap  when  considering  coalitions  as  diverse  as  the 
current  48  members  of  ISAF.19  Language  is  of  course  the  first  wall  over  which  the 
strategic  leader  must  scale  in  building  his  or  her  coalition.  Gaining  language  skills 
should  be  encouraged  across  the  force  as  this  will  better  enable  all  those  who  need  to 
deploy  and  work  with  allies.  Language  should  not  be  learnt  in  isolation  or  in  an 
academic  vacuum.  While  knowing  the  correct  grammar  of  a  language  is  important,  of 
even  greater  importance  is  understanding  the  national  character  and  social  norms  that 
accompany  the  language.  A  student  of  language  needs  to  have  a  cultural  experience  to 
reinforce  the  non  verbal  communication  skills  that  are  needed  to  communication  in  so 
many  ways.  The  requirement  to  learn,  study,  and  experience  foreign  languages  and 
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culture  would  be  of  significant  merit  in  the  development  of  the  professional  body  of  the 
US  Armed  forces. 

While  a  greater  level  of  language  skill  may  well  be  desirable,  the  short  term 
reality  is  that  such  skills  are  not  generally  resident  across  the  force.  As  language  skills 
are  still  being  developed  most  leaders  tend  to  search  for  the  assistance  of  an 
interpreter.  Effectively  employing  an  interpreter  is  not  an  easy  skill  to  master.  In  order  to 
make  best  use  of  an  interpreter  in  an  operational  environment,  additional  skills  need  to 
be  taught.  It  is  not  a  simple  matter  of  asking  for  words  to  be  verbally  communicated.  In 
some  non-western  cultures  non-verbal  communication  is  more  important  than  verbal 
communication.20  While  some  may  well  suggest  that  an  interpreter  may  effectively  cross 
the  language  and  cultural  divide  on  behalf  of  a  strategic  leader,  just  as  much  can  be  lost 
through  the  inappropriate  use  of  an  interpreter.  This  is  even  worse  if  no  personal 
relationship  has  been  established  with  the  third  party  or  if  a  culturally  inappropriate 
interpreter  is  brought  into  the  situation.  In  addition  to  developing  language  skills  across 
the  force  a  greater  understanding  of  when  and  how  to  employ  an  interpreter  will  greatly 
assist  with  the  development  of  relationships  and  untimely  the  strength  of  a  coalition. 

Understanding  cultural  is  a  fundamental  requirement  for  effective  coalition 
operations.  Sadly,  acknowledging  and  comprehending  culture,  other  than  US  culture,  is 
not  something  that  the  wider  US  military  society  has  a  strong  record  of.  Evidence  of  this 
can  be  found  both  in  and  out  of  uniform  throughout  history.21  Of  note  a  key  doctrinal 
leadership  reference  for  the  US  Army,  FM  6-22  October  2006,  makes  only  limited 
reference  to  the  elements  and  concept  of  culture. 22 
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While  some  may  like  to  suggest  that  the  US  military  officer  of  today  is  already 
culturally  savvy,  that  reality  is  far  from  true.  There  is  very  little  in  the  professional 
development  of  a  mainstream  US  military  officer  that  allows  for  an  understanding  of 
anything  but  the  US  military.  It  is  often  only  when  a  US  military  officer  is  seated  at  the 
table  in  a  foreign  field  that  his  cultural  education  begins  in  earnest.  This  is  often  too  little 
and  too  late  in  the  career  of  a  strategic  leader  to  have  any  real  effect  for  the  mission  at 
hand.  An  example  of  this  can  be  found  within  the  halls  of  the  US  Army  War  College.  For 
many  students  at  the  College  their  year  at  Carlisle  is  the  first  time  that  they  have  been 
exposed  in  any  genuine  and  personal  manner  with  a  diverse  range  of  allied  nations. 
How  many  US  students  and  staff  interact  with  the  International  Fellows  speaks  volumes 
as  to  the  level  of  cultural  savvy  and  experience  possessed  by  the  current  and  emerging 
senior  US  military  leaders.  While  some  students  and  staff  do  take  the  opportunity  to 
engage,  a  few  disappointingly  do  not  consider  it  to  be  a  beneficial  investment  in  their 
professional  development. 

Being  able  to  identify,  understand,  acknowledge,  and  employ  to  best  effect 
various  national  capabilities  that  allied  nations  bring  to  the  battle  space  is  a  key 
component  of  effective  coalition  life.  Not  all  nations  will  or  can  bring  comparative  or 
interoperable  hard  capabilities  with  their  forces. 23  Few,  if  any,  will  have  the  same  level 
of  technology  that  is  enjoyed  by  the  US  but  that  should  not  mean  that  they  have  nothing 
of  value  to  offer  the  coalition.  Accepting  that  others  do  not  share  the  economic  wealth 
and  weight  of  the  US  will  go  some  distance  to  understanding  this  issue  in  respect  to 
capabilities  across  US  led  coalitions.  Many  smaller  nations  have  to  live  within  very  tight 
fiscal  constraints  in  order  to  meet  their  national  defense  needs.  Often  this  can  be  at  the 
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expense  of  some  of  their  defense  capabilities.  This  can  appear  somewhat  unfathomable 
and  at  times  uncomfortable  for  US  planners  and  leaders  that  enjoy  a  unique  level  of 
national  support  that  is  often  not  shared  by  other  coalition  members. 

Some  allies  will  bring  soft  capabilities  to  a  coalition  which  may  fill  capability  gaps 
that  the  US  may  have.24  This  is  especially  true  when  the  environment  is  culturally 
foreign  to  the  US  forces.  Understanding  what  each  nation  brings  to  the  table  can  only 
be  enhanced  by  an  early  understanding  of  who  people  are,  how  they  think,  why  they 
think  as  they  do,  and  how  they  train.  Key  to  unlocking  this  element  is  a  broad  outreach 
program  that  allows  leaders  and  planners  to  engage  and  understand  what  the  strengths 
and  weakness  of  the  allied  nation’s  military  capability.  Over  time  with  a  sound  outreach 
program  the  cultural  barriers  will  erode  and  stronger  coalitions  will  form  through  the 
bonds  of  shared  personal  experiences  and  relationships. 

Often  during  coalition  military  operations  the  host  nation  will  provide  some  level 
of  indigenous  military  capability  as  part  of  the  coalition.  It  may  only  be  a  residual  or 
token  effort  or  it  may  be  a  robust  and  effective  military  tool.  Understanding  the  skills, 
equipment,  doctrine,  and  motives  of  host  nation  military  forces  is  another  key  enabler  to 
a  developing  a  stronger  coalition.  This  can  be  an  important  issue  if  the  US  intends  to 
employ  large  indigenous  military  forces  as  part  of  a  strategy.  An  example  of  this  can  be 
found  during  the  Vietnam  War  with  the  employment  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  in 
support  of  US  strategy.  The  battle  conducted  near  the  village  of  Ap  Bac  in  January  1 965 
highlighted  a  poor  understanding  of  the  desire  of  the  AVRN  to  engage  the  enemy.25  The 
AVRN  approach  greatly  frustrated  the  US  leaders  at  all  levels  and  ultimately  impacted 
on  the  strategy.  The  level  of  trust  between  the  two  coalition  forces  at  all  levels  became 
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an  issue  of  strategic  importance  as  it  was  negatively  impacting  on  unity  of  effort  for  the 
coalition. 

Individual  national  interests  will  drive  why  and  how  nations  chose  to  commit  to  a 
coalition.  Not  all  nations  will  join  a  coalition  for  the  same  reason  or  with  a  clear  and 
openly  declared  intent.  What  makes  individual  nations  join  a  coalition  is  a  question  that 
strategic  US  leaders  and  planners  need  to  ask  and  answer  as  part  of  their  planning 
process.  This  is  another  key  element  to  building  an  effective  coalition.  Just  as  the  lead 
nation  will  have  a  primary  national  interest,  other  nations  will  arrive  in  pursuit  of  their 
own  national  interests.  Often  one  nation’s  interests  may  compete  with  another’s. 
Planners  and  leaders  need  to  be  fully  aware  of  competing  national  interests  and  the 
cultural  dynamics  that  flow  from  them  within  the  coalition.  Finding  common  ground  in 
respect  to  shared  national  interests  is  the  pathway  forward  that  will  assist  in  this 
respect. 

National  sovereignty  and  employment  caveats  for  non  US  forces  offers  some  of 
the  most  frustrating  experiences  for  the  staff  planner  and  leader.  Often  US  planners 
might  like  to  suggest  a  task  for  a  coalition  member  without  considering  the  second  and 
third  order  effects  for  that  national  commander.  Even  how  the  task  is  phrased  and 
transmitted  to  a  coalition  leader  or  staff  member  can  cause  concern,  especially  if  the 
tasking  message  needs  to  be  communicated  in  another  language  and  in  short  order. 

While  US  joint  doctrine  outlines  direction  in  respect  of  command  and  control,  it 
does  so  only  for  US  forces.  A  good  deal  of  US  doctrine  is  linked  in  with  NATO  doctrine 
but  this  may  not  sit  well  with  some  nations,  more  so  for  those  coalition  allies  that  are  not 
NATO  members.  After  all,  NATO  is  not  the  only  active  alliance  in  the  world  today. 
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Teaching  current  and  developing  US  leaders  the  full  range  of  US  doctrine  is  time 
consuming  enough,  gaining  a  workable  understanding  of  any  allied  doctrine  is  almost 
unachievable  in  a  full  military  career.  Operating  at  the  speed  of  trust  is  an  often  heard 
phrase  as  an  aspirational  goal.  Unfortunately  trust  is  not  sold  in  the  market  place,  nor 
can  it  be  evenly  applied  to  a  coalition  on  an  as  required  basis.  Trust  flows  from  hard 
work  and  strong  personal  relationships.  It  can  only  be  developed  from  a  mutual 
understanding  and  respect  of  each  other.  As  with  all  relationships  this  takes  time,  effort, 
and  investment.  Training  before  a  coalition  is  formed  for  operations  is  the  pathway 
forward  in  this  respect.  How  the  US  elects  to  engage  allies  and  prospective  allies  will  be 
crucial  to  the  health  of  the  coalitions  of  the  future. 

It  is  difficult  to  build  trust  when  there  are  institutional  barriers  and  walls.  Many  of 
these  walls  are  legacy  obstacles  erected  over  time  and  designed  for  bygone  days.  The 
passage  of  information  is  a  good  example  in  this  respect.  There  was  a  time  when  for 
sound  reasons  information  was  tightly  controlled.  How  information  is  shared  across  a 
coalition  remains  one  of  the  biggest  stumbling  blocks  in  the  current  environment.  While 
technology  has  always  impacted  on  how  information  could  be  passed,  recent  advances 
in  technology  have  markedly  changed  the  means  and  ability  of  passing  sensitive  and 
time  critical  information.  Many  allied  nations  may  not  have  access  to  the  sophisticated 
and  costly  systems  designed  for  passing,  protecting,  and  storing  such  information. 
Understanding  and  effecting  positive  change  in  this  area  will  greatly  assist  in  the 
development  of  unity  of  effort  for  all. 

All  of  the  above  elements  are  crucial  to  success  in  coalition  operations,  however 
without  a  proper  strategy  the  efforts  of  the  coalition  will  wander  and  result  in  only  limited 
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success.  A  sound,  agreed,  appropriate,  and  effective  strategy  remains  as  the  final 
capstone  to  be  laid  on  the  coalition  construct.  Unity  of  effort  should  flow  from  and 
through  the  strategy  allowing  the  coalition  to  create  synergies  that  might  otherwise 
elude  the  leaders.  The  development  of  a  strategy  is  perhaps  the  most  essential  task  for 
the  coalition  leader  as  a  sound  strategy  should  draw  the  coalition  tighter  towards  the 
agreed  objectives.  Crafting  and  sustaining  a  strategy  in  this  respect  is  a  complex  and 
consuming  multinational  endeavor.  For  a  coalition  strategy  to  be  effective  it  requires  the 
full  acceptance  from  all  parties  at  the  highest  levels.  This  requirement  means  that  at 
times  the  US  leaders  of  coalitions  will  need  to  reach  into  the  political  realm  of  nation 
states  to  gain  unity  of  effort.  This  is  something  that  many  of  our  military  strategic  leaders 
are  ill  prepared  for  in  their  current  professional  development. 

Conclusion 

War  is  an  unmistakable  human  condition.  Regardless  of  the  strategic 
environment  there  will  always  be  interests,  passions,  and  fears  which  will  drive  and  drag 
nation  states  into  war.  Both  ancient  and  modern  history  are  littered  with  examples  of 
armed  conflict  and  battle  as  nations  have  risen  and  fallen  in  pursuit  of  their  national 
interests.  History  has  also  highlighted  that  alliances,  treaties,  and  coalitions  have  been  a 
fundamental  element  of  national  strategy  and  warfare  as  nations  have  bonded  together 
to  create  effect  in  a  region  or  across  the  globe. 

Coalition  operations  are  not  something  new  in  respect  to  the  application  of  US 
foreign  policy.  Since  gaining  independence  from  Britain,  the  US  has  extended  itself  into 
the  international  environment  through  the  use  of  coalitions.  Initially  the  US  was  a  junior 
member  of  the  global  coalitions  that  addressed  world  issues.  Over  time  as  the  nation 
grew  in  size  and  capacity  it  was  able  to  assume  greater  roles  and  responsibilities  on  the 
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world  stage.  These  experiences,  coupled  with  the  evolution  of  the  US  into  a  world  super 
power  have  seen  the  US  lead  many  of  the  significant  allied  coalitions  of  the  last  70 
years. 

While  the  complexity  of  modern  conflict  may  well  have  brought  additional 
burdens  to  the  leaders  of  coalitions,  the  fundamental  ability  of  drawing  allies  into  the 
fight  and  making  them  effective  remains  crucial  for  the  strategic  leader.  In  the  post 
modern  age  it  is  difficult  to  contemplate  a  national  security  event  where  the  US  would 
act  in  isolation  in  any  significant  manner.  To  create  strategic  effect  through  the 
employment  of  coalitions  current  and  future  US  military  leaders  need  to  possess  a 
profound  understanding  of  coalition  warfare. 

Understanding  the  cultural  landscape  and  being  able  to  effectively  navigate 
through  the  coalition  environment  is  the  task  of  the  leader  and  planner  alike  at  the 
strategic  level.  Several  key  aspects  need  to  be  understood,  accepted,  and  embraced  by 
senior  US  leaders  if  allied  effect  is  to  be  best  applied  to  meet  national  interests.  These 
elements  are  effective  leadership,  cultural  understanding,  understanding  of  national 
capabilities,  understanding  of  national  interests,  an  agreed,  accepted  and  understood 
strategy,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  a  level  of  trust  and  familiarity  across  the 
coalition  force. 

While  some  stronger  nations  might  like  to  feel  that  they  have  little  need  for  allies, 
the  truth  remains  that  allied  support  and  effect,  even  from  the  smallest  of  nations  on 
earth,  can  at  times  provide  useful  diplomatic,  information,  economic,  and  even  military 
tools  in  all  contemporary  environments.  Being  able  to  accept,  understand,  and 
effectively  employ  “allied  effect”  remains  a  vital  skill  for  the  strategic  planner  and  leader 
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of  today  and  tomorrow.  It  is  perhaps  worth  recalling  the  historic  words  of  Winston 
Churchill  on  the  topic  of  allies,  “the  only  thing  worse  than  fighting  with  allies  is  fighting 
without  them”.26 
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